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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 


(Continued from page 531.) 


After a few days, being set at liberty, I trav- 
elled through the North, visiting Friends at 
their meetings, where were also several other 
Friends in the ministry, laboring in the Gospel. 
Many people were convinced, and meetings in- 
ertaied siightily ; yet some who were convinced, 
and professed truth in words, did not walk 
@aswerable in their conversations, but were 
careless and loose from under the cross of Christ, 
both in words and deeds, which gave occasion 

euradversaries to reproach us, and speak evil 
Yot the way of truth, and was a stumbling-block 

to others, in whom were desires after the know- 
ledge of God and the way of life. The concern 
of this came weightily upon me, and sunk my 
spirit into a deep exercise for truth, which was 
discernible in my face and body to those that 
knew me, * I was made a threshing instru- 
ment in the hand of the Lord, to thresh sharply, 
reprove and rebuke such as walked loosely in 
the liberty of their wills and flesh, and held the 
profession of truth in unrighteousness ; I could 
not get from under this burthen, till it pleased 
(od to send his servant George Fox to set up 
men and women’s meetings, and then’I was 
eased ; of which hereafter. 

Now was King Charles coming in, and these 
nations were in heaps of confusion, and ran 
upon us, as if they would have destroyed us at 
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once, or swallowed us up, breaking up our 


meetings, taking us up in highways, and haling 
us to prison ; so that it was a general imprison- 


ment of Friends in this nation. I was prisoner 
at Maryborough, with many more Friends, yet 
the Lord supported and bore up our spirits 
above sufferings and men’s cruelties. So that 
Friends were fresh and lively in the Lord’s 
goodness and covenant of light and life, con- 
tented in the will of God; for we had many 
heavenly blessed meetings in prison, and the 
Lord’s presence with us, to our great comfort 
and consolation in Him, who wreught liberty 
for us in his own time. 
After things were a little settled, and pecple’s 
minds began to cool, I found something upon 
my spirit to make application to the Govern- 
ment for Friends’ liberty. I got leave for my- 
self of the Sheriff for about twenty days; so 
went to Dublin and petitioned the Lords Jus- 
tices, who then were the Karls of Orrery and 
Mountrath, and Sir Morris Eustace, Chancellor, 
that Friends in the nation might be set at liber- 
ty. I was close exercised in that service, but 
the Lord’s power gave me courage, opened m 
way to proceed and gave success to it ; so that f 
got an order for Friends’ liberty throughout the 
nation, though they were full of business, and 
abundance of people of all sorts attending. 
We got several copies of our order signed by 
the Lords Justices, and sent them to the 
Sheriffs of the several Counties where Friends 


were in prison. 
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Soon after I visited Friends’ meetings through 
the nation, and enquired if the order was obey- 
ed by the several Sheriffs, and we were sweetly 
comforted in the Lord, and one in another. In 
about six weeks time I performed this service, 
returned and found Friends in our County kept 
in prison: so I went to Maryborough, where 
they were. It was in the time of the Quarter 
Sessions, and I took an opportunity to speak to 
the Justices and High Sheriff, to know the 
reason, why the Government’s order for Friends’ 
liberty was not obeyed; the Sheriff said, it was 
for fees, and they should pay their fees, or lie 
there and rot: but the Justices sympathized 
with Friends, for our innocent sufferings had 
gained much on people’s minds. So I desired 
the Justices to give me a certificate, what 
Friends were detained in prison for, which 
accordingly they did, and three of them signed 
it. 

I rode straight to Dublin, and found John 
Burnyeat and Robert Lodge in prison, taken at 
the meeting the day before: 1 went early in 
the morning to the Mayor, and got their liber- 
ty, and then went to the Earl of Mountrath’s 
lodging : for when I was at Dublin before, the 
Lord gave me a place in his heart, which he 
retained to his death; also his son after him 
was always kind, and ready to do Friends good 
upon occasion. When I came to the Earl’s 


lodging, he was in his coach going to Council ; 
he saw me coming, and stopped his coach: I 
told him my business, and gave him the Jus- 


tice’s certificate. He bid me follow him to the 
Council Chamber ; and that forenoon he got me 
a full order to the Sheriff, to set Friends at 
liberty, without paying fees to any person or 
persons, as they would answer the contrary. I 
hasted with the order and gave it to the Sheriff, 
who immediately set Friends at liberty, but was 
very angry at me, calling me devil, and many 
bad names: but Friends were much confirmed 
in the Lord, who wrought their liberty beyond 
expectation. 

We were imprisoned several times, and the 
Lord made way for our liberty, but Sheriffs and 
Clerks of the Crown would take our goods for 
fees; the Sheriff, Thomas Piggot of Dissart, 
took from me at one time, on that account, four 
large cows, worth twelve or thirteen pounds, 
and a great deal of cows and other goods from 
Friends, but it was observed, his substance 
wasted after. 

‘Now the Bishops being settled, the priests 
were very fierce on us for tithes, their main- 
tenance and church dues, as they called them ; 
and summoned us to the Bishop’s court, and 
excommunicated most of the men Friends of 
our meeting, and took them by a writ to prison. 
I was excommunicated with the rest, but was 
abroad in truth’s service, when they were taken. 
When I came home the officers met me, for I 
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did not shun them, but they would not take me 
to prison, for they said, they had too many in 
prison already, who were kept from their labors 
and families; yet Friends were easy in their 
spirits, being given up to suffer for the testi- 
mony of truth, and in the prison every one set- 
tled to one employment or other. 

I having my liberty, found a concern on my. 
mind, to solicit the Government against the . 
priest’s fierceness and cruelty; for George 
Clapham, priest of Mountmelick, endeavored’ 
to prevent the miller’s grinding our corn dor 
our families, or any to speak or trade with us, 
or any of our families: he watched the market 
and Friends’ shops, and those he saw, or knew 
to deal with Friends, he sent the apparitor to 
summon them to the Bishop’s Court ; so foreed 
them to pay him and the apparitor money to 
get freed from that trouble, they being afraid 
of the Bishop’s Court, it bore such a great 
name. 

This priest told his hearers, that if they met 
any of us in the highway, they should shun us 
as they would shun the plague; and if they 
owed us anything, they need not pay it; or if 
they knocked us on the head, the law would 
bear them out. At which the people were 
mightily troubled, and in general their love 
declined from the priest, and drew towards 
Friends ; they would offer their servants to carry 
our corn to the mill, that we might get bread 
for our families, or any other kindness they 
could do for us. 

I drew up a great deal of his gross proceed- 
ings, and got many hands to them of his own 
people, who had been abused ; so went to Dub- 
lin and petitioned the Government, who with 
the Primate took notice of it, and the privy 
council resented it, being contrary to all law 
and rule: so sent an order for the priest and 
apparitor to appear before the Uouncil ; they 
came and were sharply reproved, and had been 
punished, for the Primate said, he would make 
them examples, but that I.told him, we desired 
nothing but to be quiet, and live peaceably in © 
our callings, and that they would desist from 
their cruelty ; the Primate, who was also Chan- 
cellor, said, if they did not desist, do but write 
to him, and he would make them examples to 
the nation. So I forgave them, and let all fall. 
This gained much on the minds of many chief 
men in authority. 

Now this priest was very angry against me, 
although I had forgiven him, as aforesaid, be- 
ing very greedy and covetous ; one time he took 
my neighbor’s horse and cart, came to my 
house and loaded and carried away a great deal 
of cheese; also at that time took away much 
goods, corn, and wearing clothes from Friends 
of our meeting, for some church dues, as he 
said ; and I being at a meeting in Mountmelick. 
as.I used to be when at home, he being a Jus- 
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tice of the Peace, sent a Constable to apprehend 
me, and made a mittimus to send me to Mary- 
borough goal, but the Earl of Mountrath super- 
seded his warrant, and set me at liberty till the 
Assizes. 

When the Assizes came, he stood by me 
against the said priest, who had drawn up two 
indictments against me; and when they came 
into Court, four lawyers one after another 
pleaded for me, though I knew nothing of them 
, or gave them any fee; but the Lord gave us 
eee in the hearts of the people, and their 

owels yearnéd towards us, so that as I passed 
through them in the Court House, they would 
say, the Lord bless you, William, the Lord help 
you, William. The indictment was quashed, 
and the priest hissed at by the Court to his 
shame ; the Judge also turned against him: 
several Friends came a great way to see and 
hear the trial, and greatly rejoiced in the Lord 
to see the priest frustrated in his evil designs. 

Another time this priest Clapham indicted 
several Friends of our meeting at the Assizes 
at Maryborough, and me for being at a meeting 
such a day, which he called an unlawful assem- 
bly ; and for not being at church, as he called 
it, the same day. He also indicted me for not 
paying a levy, or sess towards the repairs of his 
worship house, though the Wardens and Con- 
stable had before taken from me for the same a 


mare worth three pounds ten shillings. Seve- 
ral Friends were thus proceeded against, and we 
were fined, and order given to distrain our 
goods ; on which account I rode to Dublin, and 


petitioned the Lord Lieutenagt and Council. I 
and one other Friend were Wdmitted into the 
Council Chamber, to state our grievance, and 
had a very fair hearing, that Judge being pres- 
ent who gave judgment against us at the Assizes: 
the Council gave their judgment, that their pro- 
ceedings were illegal : and the Lord Lieutenant 
would know, why we did not pay tithes to the 
ministers? So I shewed him out of the Scrip- 
tures, the law was ended that gave tithes, and 
the priesthood changed that received them, by 
the coming and suffering of Christ, who had 
settled a ministry on better terms, and ordered 
them a maintenance. He would know what 
maintenance the ministry must have? I told 
him Christ’s allowance, and I shewed him from 
the Scriptures what it was, as the Lord opened 
them to me, by his spirit and power that was 
with me, which gave me wisdom and utterance, 
and set home what I said unto their under- 
standings. There was three Bishops present, 
and not one of them replied in all this dis- 
course, though so nearly concerned in it. In 
the conclusion, the Lord Lieutenantybid God 
bless us, adding, we should not suffer for .not 


going to their public worship, neither for going | P 


to our meetings. Now this quieted the priest, 
and it went soon abroad, that the Quakers had 
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the liberty of their religion, which was a great 
ease to Friends, for we had been often imprison- 
ed, and had much goods taken from us on that 
account. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTHING MINE BUT Gop.—In the memoir of 
Mrs. Savage, the sister of Matthew Henry, is 
this entry in her diary: ‘ Resolved, To call no- 
thing mine but God.” How forcibly does this 
expression remind us of the Saviour’s require- 
ment, ‘“‘ Whosoever he be that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple ;” and, 
at the same time, of the apostle’s inventory of 
the Christian’s possessions, “ All things are 

ours.” Truly, if this be so, “He that loseth 
is life shall find it.” . 


———~0 


For F¥ricnd’s Intelligencer. 
THE EARLY FRIENDS OR QUAKERS IN 
MARYLAND. 
BY J. SAURIN NORRIS. 

The sketch of early Friends (or Quakers) in 
Maryland, recently published by the Maryland 
Historical Society, was prepared by a member 
of that Association, with the primary object of 
furnishing to its collection some facts, in te 
to the history of a people in Maryland, of whom 
outside of their own membership, comparatively 
but little was known. 

Amid the anxiety of a revolution that threat- 
ened the foundations of civil, political and social 
life, the author, not a member of the society of 
Friends, sought relaxation from an over taxed 
heart and brain, in the exploration of a subject 
that related to the past, and not the present. 

The opportunity of examining the ancient 
manuscripts of the Society of Friends still pre- 
served with care by them in Baltimore, and 
manuscripts in the archives of the Maryland 
Historical Society kindly offered to him by 
those having them in charge, was improved to 
the extent of collecting from these, and from 
private historical matter the article which is 
now republished. Its interest is: chiefly of a 
local character and being so designed is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the history of the 
society in Maryland. Intended only to state 
facts as they existed, all research into their 
causes or deduction from their effects are ex- 
cluded. The fund of inquiry is by no means 
exhausted and ample material exists, for the 
man of leisure to exhume from it, much that 
would not only prove of no small interest to the 
Society of Friends, but to the student of his- 
tory; and the interest manifested in this brief 
production, which the Maryland Historical 
Society: has issued, holds out a promise that 
such labor would not pass unappreciated by the 
ublic. 
10th mo., 1862. R. T. J. 


The rise and progress of the Society of 
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Friends, or Quakers, in the province of Mary- 
land, constitutes an episode rather than a pro- 
minent integral part of its history; a thread in 
the woof distinct and separate from the whole 
fabric. By the inculcation of their peculiar 
tenets, differing so widely from those around 
them, they immediately isolated themselves in 
a great degree from the world. Even their 
speech and apparel, so peculiar to themselves, 
seemed as a barrier between them and the rest 
of mankind. Abstaining, almost totally, from 
participation in political matters, they. were 
content to be governed, not to govern ; to yield 
obedience to the recognised laws, where their 
doctrines did not come in opposition to them ; 
yet when so clashing, presenting a front of 
quietbut downright and sturdy resistance ; 
not by force of arms, but by the exhibition of 
an endurance that constitutes one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the sect, and 
which, however open to animadversion, yet 
commands respect from its consistency with 
their principles, and the unyielding persistence 
with which it has been maintained. 

Suddenly springing into existence in Eng- 
land, under the lead of their founder George 
Fox, enunciating their “testimonies” with 
boldness and distinctness, which testimonies or 
doctrines, in many respects attacked the very 
foundations of men’s prejudices and principles, 
striking at the root of the established church 
polity and government, and in not a few points 
coming into direct collision with the laws of 
the kingdom, it is not wonderful that the oppo- 
sition to them there, should have been bitter 
and powerful, and when their earliest travellers 
or emigrants came into the British Colonies of 
America, they brought the same tenets into 
Jands where the fundamental laws, habits and 
feelings, were at least measurably in consonance 
with those of the mother country. 

The rise of the Society in England dates be- 
tween the years 1644 and 1648, during which 

riod their earliest meetings for worship were 
held, and immediately thereafter the accession 
to their numbers was rapid and remarkable. 
In 1658 their first meetings for “‘ discipline,” or 
ordering the affairs of the Church, were held in 
the north of England, and from this date may 
fairly be reckoned their establishment as a dis- 
tinct religious body.* 

“In 1655 many ministers went beyond sea, 
and in 1656 some proselytes were made in the 
American provinces and other places,”+ writes 
George Fox; and in July 1656 Mary Fisher 
and Ann Austin, arrived at Boston, being the 
first Quakers known to have visited America. 
Sewell gives a graphie account of their recép- 
tion and ‘ill usage, and states that after bein 
five weeks prisoners, they were sent back. 


* Janney’s Fox, 482. Fox’s Journal, 1, 222. 
¢ Sewell’s Hist. 1, 203. 


This Mary Fisher subsequently accomplished 
an extraordinary journey to Turkey, and actu- 
ally visited the Sultan in his camp near Adrian- 
ople; where she was kindly treated by him, 
and offered a guard to escort her to Constanti- 
nople, which she declined, and went thither in 
safety and unattended. 

The Colony of Virginia was visited about the 
same time as Massachusetts, and in this case a 
woman was also the first missionary of the then 
new sect. One Elizabeth Harris certainly re- 
turned from Virginia in the Fifth month (July) 
1657, O. S.; and it is believed she went to 
that province in 1656. A letter to her from 
Robert Clarkson, quoted by Bowden, is dated 
thus, “ From Severn the 14th of the eleventh 
month, 1657,” and underneath is written “ This 
is in Virginia.”* It appears to have been 
generally conceded that the “ Severn” named 
was at a small river of that name, an affluent, or \, 
arm of Mobjack Bay, lying on the Virginia shore, 
between the Rappahannock and York Rivers; 
and Janney states that a meeting was settled 
there. Whatever may have been the locality of 
this Severn, it is certain there are places named in 
the letter which give some ground for the suppo- 
sition that it might be the Maryland Severn. 
The writer states that “ we have disposed of the 
most part of the books which were sent,”—* at 
Herring Creek, Roade River, South River, all 
about Severn, the Brand Neck and thereabout, 
the Seven Mountains and Kent.” Most of 
these places are familiar as Maryland localities. 
He also mentions a certain Henry Woolchurch, 
whose name appears in 1677, among the manu- 
script records of@Friends in Maryland. The 
question as to where this Severn was, is inter- 
esting only in its bearing on the fact of the ear- 
liest date at which any Quaker was in Maryland. 

Towards the close of 1657, Josiah Cole and 
Thomas Thurston reached Virginia; from 
whence they started on foot to Maryland, where 
being joined by Thomas Chapman, they re- 
mained until the 2d of the Sixth month, 1658, 
O. 8. (which corresponds to the present Eighth 
month, or August,) when they proceeded on 
their pedestrian travels to Rhode Island and 
New England.t This remarkable journey was 
made through vast wildernesses on foot,—and 
among strange tribes of savages, and is an ex- 
emplification of the stout hearts of the men 
who encountered its perils for the sake of dis- 
seminating their religious tenets. These three 
men, Cole, Thurston and Chapman, were un- 
doubtedly among the earliest Quakers who 
visited Maryland. Thurston had previously 
been in Boston and was banished therefrom, 
and as in the mean time laws had been made 
to prevent all vessels from bringing Quakers 
into Massachusetts, he adopted this plan of 


* Bowden’s Hist. 1, 340. 
¢ Bowden 1, 122, and Janney’s Hist. 1, 432. 
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again entering that Colony by a “ back door,” 
as it is quaintly termed in some proceedings of 
the General Court of Boston relating to his 
second visit.* 

In the early part of 1659, three other Friends 
visited Maryland-<theee were William Robin- 
son, Christopher Holder and Robert Hodgson, 
and through their labors some proselytes were 
made, or in the words of the Quaker historians, 
“ considerable convincement took place.” 

On the 23d July of this year, the Governor 
and Council of Maryland issued orders direct- 
ing Justices of the Peace to seize any Quakers 
that might come into their districts, and to 
whip them from Constable to Constable until 
they should reach the bounds of the province.t 

Thomas Thurston, who has been formerly 
mentioned, having returned from New England, 
it is related of him, in a manuscript letter of W. 
Robinson, dated 1659, and quoted by Bowden, 
that ‘“ he was arrested and sentenced to an im- 
prisonment of a year and a day ;” and Besse as- 
serts that four individuals were fined £3 15s 
for evincing their hospitality to him, while 
another was cruelly whipped “ for not assisting 
the sheriff to apprehend him.” From the 


accounts of the charges against Thurston, as 
contained in the records of the Council of 
Maryland, and from his subsequent history, the 
inference is warranted that his conduct might 


have been of such aggressive character as to in- 
vite the interference of the civil authorities,— 
and it is not improbable that he was both the 
cause and the victim of the harsh order of the 
Governor and Council before referred to.§ Seven 


* Sewell’s Hist. 1, 334 to 336. 

{ Council Rec. Lib. H. H. p. 29. 

@ The following extracts from the Records of the 
Governor and Council of Maryland, among the MSS. 
collections of the Maryland Historical Society, (Liber 
H. H. from 1656 to 1668) give an interesting view of 
the suspicion with which the Quakers were received, 
and of the proceedings relative to Thomas Thurston 
and Josiah Cole. These proceedings contain no re- 
ference to Thomas Chapman, who was the compan- 
ion of Thurston and Cole; and hence it is inferred 
that he was more circumspect in his deportment to- 
wards the authorities. 

July 8, 1658.—“ Upon information that Thomas 
Thurston and Josiah Cole had refused to subscribe 
the engagement by the Articles of 24 March last,” a 
warrant was issued to the Sheriffs to bring them be- 
fore the Council. The ‘engagement’ referred to is 
contained in the articles surrendering the govern- 
ment of the Province to Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, on 
24 March, 1657 0. S.; and was a promise to submit 
to his authority, instead of the oath of fidelity, and 
applied to the people then resident in the Province.” 

July 16, 1658.—“ Upon information that Thomas 
Thurston was prisoner, and Josiah Cole at Anne 
Arundel seducing the people, and dissuading the 
people from taking the engagement of 24th March 
last,—Ordered to the Sheriff of Anne Arundel to 
take the body of Josiah Cole, and him in safe custody 
keep without bail or mainprize.” 

July 22d, 1658.—Among other proceedings the 
oath of Commissioners and Justices of the Peace was 


Bowden, 1, 367. 
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years after this period he gave great trouble to 
the Quakers themselves by his extravagances, 
and the celebrated John Burnyeat writes of 
him that “ he was lost as to truth, and became 
a vagabond and fugitive as to his spiritual con- 


tendered and taken upon the Holy Evangelists by all 
but Wm. Burges and Thomas Meares, “ who pre- 
tended it was in no case lawful to swear, whose plea 
was by the Board disallowed,’”’—and the said Burges 
and Meares were supplanted by Capt. Thos. Howell 
and Thos. Taylor. 

July 23d, 1658.—The Council “ take into consider- 
ation the insolent behaviour of some people called 
Quakers, who at the Court in contempt of an order 
then made and proclaimed, would presumptuously 
stand covered, and not only so, but also refused to 
subscribe the engagement, notwithstanding the Act 
of Assembly in that case provided, alleging that they 
were to be governed by God’s law and not by man’s 
law ; and upon full debate finding that this refusal 
of the engagement was a breach of the Articles of the 
24th March last, and that their principles tended to 
the destruction of Government ;—Ordered, that all 
persons whatsoever that were residing within this 
Province, on the 24th March, 1657, should take and 
subscribe the said engagement by the 20th August 
next, or else depart the Province by the 25th of 
March following, upon paine due to rebels and 
traitors, if found within this Province after the said 
24th March, and that a proclamation be forthwith 
drawn to this effect.” 

July 25, 1658.— According to the warrant bear- 
ing date 22d instant, Thomas Thurston was brought 
before the Governor, and the said Thurston being 
desirous to depart the Province, the Governor ordered 
the following warrant to be drawn :—Whereas, 
Thomas Thurston by himself and friends hath de- 
sired of me that he may passe on to Annarundel, 
from whence he hath engaged himself to depart this 
Province by Monday next, being the second day of 
August, until whose departing out of the Province, 
Josias Cole is to remain as by order of Court provi- 
ded. These are therefore in the Lord Proprietary’s 
name to will and require you not to molest the said 
Thomas Thurston during the time limited for his 
stay, and so soone as he shall signify to you his in- 
tention presently to depart, that you sett at liberty 
the said Josias Cole; Provided, that if they or either 
of them shall be found within this province after the 
aforesaid second day of August, unless made unable 
to depart by sickness, they or either of them be ap- 
prehended and proceeded against according to lawe 
in theyr case provided.” 

For twelve months from this period the Council 
does not appear to have been troubled with the 
Quakers,—but Thurston having returned from New 
England, again attracted attention, and accordingly 
on the 23d July, 1659, the following proceedings 
were had : 

Whereas it is ¢o (too) well knowne in this province 
that there have bin (been) several vagabonds and 
idle persons known by the name of Quakers that 
have presumed to come into this Province as well 
dissuading the people from complying with the mili- 
tary discipline in this time of danger, as also from 
giving testimony, or being Jurors in causes depend- 
ing between party and party, or bearing any office 
in the province,” the Justices of the Peace are direct. 
ed to apprehend and cause them to be whipped from 
constable to constable until they should reach the 
bounds of the province. 

August 3, 1659.—Thomas Thurston was brought 
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dition, and little otherwise as to the outward.”’* 

In 1660 or 1661, Josiah Cole was banished 
from Maryland, but on what charge is not 
related.t 

About this time Geo. Rofe, another minister 
visited the American Colonies, including Mary- 
land, and on the 15th of 9th month, 1661, he 
writes to George Fox, from Barbadoes, that 
‘many settled meetings there are in Maryland 
and Virginia and New England.”’t In 1663, 
he paid a second visit to this Province, and was 
drowned during a storm in the Chesapeake 


ey 

hus far the history of the early Quakers in 
Maryland is confined to the aspect they pre- 
sented as travelling members of a new and 
strange religious sect. It is not improbable 
that many of the settlers became converts,—in 
fact it is so asserted by their journalists,— 
while the emigration of their members from 
England, added to the number here, as it did 
in other provinces. As citizens of the colony, 
and of their position in it, we know but little, 
—owing, in some degree, doubtless, to their 
voluntary abstinence from participation in poli- 
tical affairs, as well as to the doubtful position 
they were placed in by their doctrines in re- 
gard to oaths, tithes or church rates, bearing 
arms, Xc. 

As pioneers in the work of establishing in 
the wilderness a new religious sect, they gave 
to that object their earnest and persistent 
labors; and amid the trials incident to the 
settlement of a new country,—common to all 
who encountered its difficulties,—they laid 
broad and deep the foundations of their So- 
ciety,—the effects of which remain indelibly 
impressed on the history of our State, many of 
whose most respectable and prominent families 
find their American origin among the plain 
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sistently practiced the doctrines which their 
ministers so fervently preached. 

Kilty, in his “ Landholder’s Assistant,” in- 
stances an obligation from Francis Armstrong 
relative to the taking up of some land for the 
use of Peter Sharpe, which is dated the 
“ nineteenth day of the third month called May,” 
with said Sharpe’s acknowledgment at the foot 
thereof, and which bears date the “ twentieth of 
the fifth month, 1665.” Ina note he says, “ the 
singularity observed in this contract of naming 
the months by their numbers, cannot well be 
accounted for, as no other instances of it have 
been perceived, and the people who now have 
that practice were scarcely tolerated in Mary- 
land. Strangers (at least) of that description 
being treated, when found in the province, 
with indignities which I do not chuse to men- 
tion.” * 

It is evident that Kilty was ignorant of the 
earlier existence of the Quakers in Maryland. 
The use of numbers for naming the months 
being a peculiar custom of Friends, might be 
taken as conclusive proof that Armstrong and 
Sharpe were of that sect,—but there are other 
evidences of the fuct,—one of peculiar interest 
is given by Mr. Davis in his “‘ Day Star,” where 
he quotes the will of Peter Sharpe (who was a 
physician) dated in 1672, giving “to Friends 
in the ministry, viz.: Alice Gary, William Cole 
and Sarah Mash, if then in being,—Wenlock 
Christerson and his wife; John Burnett and 
Daniel Gould, in money or goods,—forty shil- 
lings worth apiece; also for a perpetual stand- 
ing, a horse for the use of Friends in the min- 
istry.” + 

The instance given by Kilty refers to the 
earliest period which I have met with, in which 
the Quakers appear as land owners. 

Wenlock Christerson, mentioned as one of 


Friends, who on both shores of the Chesapeake a devisees in Dr. Sharpe’s will, was one of 
set up their meetings, and in their lives con-|those who figured prominently in Boston dur- 


While 


ing the trials of the Quakers there. 


before the Governor and Council by warrant from | the trial of William Leddra was progressing in 


Col. Nathaniel Utie,—and pleaded that the order of 
23d July, related to the “ time then to come,” and was 
not applicable to him, he being at that time in the 
Province. This plea was allowed, but “the Board 
doth judge, that the said Thos. Thurston be forever 
banished this Province,” on pain of being whipped 
with thirty-eight lashes, and sent out of the Pro- 
vince,—and any person presuming to receive, harbor 
or conceal him after the tenth day of the present 
month, should be fined 500 lbs. of tobacco. 
November 28, 1661.—“ Then was called John Everitt 
to answer his contempt in running from his colors 
when prest to goe to the Susquehanna Fort—pleaded 
that he could not beare arms for conscience sake :— 
Ordered that the said Everitt be tried at the next 


that city, in March, 1661, this Christerson, 
who had himself been previously banished 
thence on pain of death, suddenly appeared in 
Court as the friend and sympathizer of the 
prisoner,—braving all consequences to himself, 
that he might possibly aid his friend, and serve 
the cause he had so fearlessly and earnestly 
embraced. He was again arrested, tried and 
sentenced to be hung, but after a few days he 
was, with twenty-seven others; released. In 
1664 he was whipped with ten lashes, in each 
of three towns in Massachusetts, and driven 


Provincial Court, and in the interim be committed into the wilderness.§ In 1674 he was a peti- 
into the Sheriff's hands, and that the Sheriff impanel | tioner to the Assembly of Maryland, in regard 
a Jury against that tyme, and in the meane tyme the |to oaths and affirmations, || and his name fre- 

cocshinhicnlamideniimaaiiadadauiiaaiecssec iaaamered habia ana 


said Everitt be kept in chaynes and bake his own 
bread.” 
* Bowden, 1, 372. 


+ Bowden, 1, 370. 
} Bowden, 1, 347. 


¢ Bowden, 1, 362. 


* Kilty’s Landholder’s Assistant, 88. 
+ Davis’ Day Star, 78.  } Sewell’s Hist. 1, 338. 
@ Bowden’s Hist. 274. || Ridgley’s Annapolis, 60. 
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quently occurs among those of the Friends in 
Maryland. The Half Year’s Men’s Meeting, 
held at John Pitts’ on the Eastern Shore, in 
the 8th month, 1679, took some order relative 
to securing Elizabeth Christerson for what 
legacies were given to John Stacy by Wenlock 
Christerson. “he now being set free,” (i. e. 
dead.)* 
(To be continued.) 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 540.) 


This little circuit has afforded me a beautiful 
illustration of Scripture. Two women are sit- 
ting before the door of their house, upon a large 
piece of sackcloth, grinding ona hand-mill. I 
heard the ring of this apparatus some time be- 
fore I saw it, and I now understand what is 
meant by the preacher when he says, The sound 
of the grinding is low, because the grinders are 
few.t Jeremiah also saddens his picture of 
Israel’s desolation by Nebuchadnezzar by add- 
ing that the sound of the mill-stones should 
cease.{ And upon Babylon, whose king thus 
stilled the voice of the grinding in Jerusalem, 
John, with apocalyptic thunders, denounces the 
like desolation, The sound of a mill-stone shall 
be heard no more in thee.§ 

From this on southward through Philistia 
there are no mill-streams, and we shall not cease 
to hear the hum of the hand-mill at every vil- 
lage and Arab camp morning and evening, and 
often deep into the night. [ like it, and go to 
sleep on it as a child to its mother’s lullaby. It 
is suggestive of hot bread and a warm welcome 
when hungry and weary. When at work with 
it two women sit at the mill facing each other ; 
both have hold of the handle by which the 
upper is turned round on the “nether” mill- 
stone. The one whose right hand is disengaged 
throws in the grain as occasion requires through 
the hole in the upper stone, which is called the 
tekkab (rider) in Arabic, as it was long ago in 
Hebrew. It is not correct to say that one 
pushes it half round, and then the other seizes 
the handle. This would be slow work, and would 
give a spasmodic motion to the stone. Both 
retain their hold, and pull ¢o, or push from, as 
men do with the whip or cross-cut saw. The 
proverb of our Saviour|| is true to life, for wo- 
men only grind. I cannot recall an instance in 
which men were at the mill. It is tedious fa- 
tiguing work, and slaves, or lowest servants, 
are set at it.§ From the king to the maid-ser- 
vant behind the mill, therefore, embraced all, 
from the very highest to the very lowest inhab- 
itants of Egypt.** This grinding at the mill 
was often imposed upon captives taken in war. 


= MSS. Records of Md. Friends. 
tEcl. xii. 4. fJer. xxv. 10. ¢Rev. xviii. 22. 


|| Matth. xxiv. 41. q Ex. xi. 5. **]s, xlvii. 2. 


Thus Samson was abused by the Philistines,t 


and, with Milton for his poet, bitterly laments 
his cruel lot; 


“To grind in brazen fetters under task, 
Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves.” 


What is the foundation for the comparison, 
hard as the nether millstone?§ Is the lower 
harder than the upper? 

Notalways. They are often both of the same 
porous lava, brought from the Hauran; but I 
have seen the nether made of a compact sand- 
stone, and quite thick, while the upper was of 
this lava, probably because, from its lightness, 
it is the more easily driven round with the hand. 

What tree is this mingled with the olive and 
the almond, and loaded with a pale green berry? 

That is the tut shamy—the Damascus mul- 
berry. It is grown for its fruit, not for the silk- 
worm. Pass this way in the middle of May, 
and you will find these trees bending under a 
load of berries so exactly resembling our largest 
blackberries in America that you can not dis- 
tinguish them from each other. There are 
more of these Damascus mulberry-trees here than 
all I have seen elsewhere in my life, and they 
yield their glossy black fruit more abundantly 
than in other places. It has a sharper acid than 
that of the ripe blackberry, and when eaten in 
large quantities is unhealthy. It is one of those 
fruits now found all over Palestine which is not 
mentioned in the Bible; and the same remark 
applies to the prickly-pear, which flourishes in 
such impenetrable thickets around these vil- 
lages. 

“Let us incline a little to the right, pass round 
to the west of Ramleh, and examine that tower 
which overlooks the whole country. Here we 
cross the road from Jaffa, and you observe this 
large open cistern in ruins to the south of it. 
There are many vaulted cisterns between this 
and the tower, and other indications that this 
vicinity was once either the seat of Ramleh it- 
self, or of some more ancient town. These cis- 
terns may be almost of any age, and a city at 
this place would have them, of course. In Mo- 
hammedan times we can find an adequate cause 
for them in the fact that there were here large 
khans for the accommodation of the trading 
caravans which passed this way into Egypt. 

This noble tower is generally believed to be 
a minaret, but the style of architecture differs 
from that of any minaret known to have been 
erected by the Moslems, at least so far as I 
have seen. There are a few minarets in some 
of the cities of Syria which resemble this, but 
they are in every case attached to mosques 
which were originally Christian churches. In 
my opinion this tower is one of them, and was 
the campinale of a magnificent church. Of its 
age I know nothing. That there is an Arabic 


fJudg. xvi. 21. gJob xii. 24. 
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inscription over the entrance to the interior 
stairway, bearing date A. H. 710, A. D. 1310, 
establishes only the fact that this record was 

laced there at that date, for Mohammedan ru- 
ers often insert slabs with pompous inscriptions 
over entrances to buildings which they did not 
erect. There are scores of such vaunting re- 
cords on castles, temples, and churches which 
are much older than the era of Mohammed. 
The nature of those ancient buildings renders 
this matter quite easy, and the architects of 
this country are so skilled in these insertions 
that the forgery cannot readily be detected. I 
am inclined, therefore, to ascribe an early date 
to the cisterns found all through the olive or- 
chards hereabout, and the same to the tower it- 
self. That the Moslems did destroy Christian 
churches at Ramleh is certain, and in doing 
this it would be quite natural to leave the tower 
standing, to serve as a minaret to mosques, 
which, after their usual custom, they erected at 
or near the same site. These mosques, being 
less substantial, subsequently fell into decay, 
or were thrown down by earthquakes or by the 
Crusaders. The confused tradition of sueh 
events, mingled up with fables of various ages, 
have therefore, as I suppose, a foundation in 
fact. Dr. Robinson has a long and learned 
epitome of these historical and traditionary no- 
tices, and, though we may not always fully sym- 
pathise with him in depreciation of ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition, nor feel anxious to strip all those 
cherished sites of their sacred associations, yet 
we can never fail to be instructed by his learned 
researches. 

These vaults beneath the area inclosed by the 
ancient buildings are in themselves, and apart 
from all historical questions, very remarkable. 
The one under the south side is about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, forty wide, and twenty- 
five deep. The roof is sustained in the centre 
by a row of nine square columns. The cistern 
on the west end is nearly seventy-five feet 
square and twenty deep, and the roof is sup- 
ported by a double row of columns. The third 
is parallel to the first, which it also resembles 
in its details. Besides these, there are smaller 
vaults and cisterns, so perfect, even yet, as to 
hold water. The great vaults, well plastered 
with hard stucco, are dry, lighted from above, 
and may have been used as store-houses for the 
caravans; but if so, the ease is unique, for 
there is no other example of the kind in Syria, 
and no reason can be assigned why resort 
should have been had to such expensive sub- 
terraneous magazines in Ramleh alone. In all 
other khans the magazines were built round the 
hollow square inclosed by the exterior walls, 
nor can I believe that the Moslems constructed 
these vaults for that purpose. Probably they 
were connected with the more ancient cathedral 
or convent, or both united, of which they and 


the tower are among the remaining monuments. 
But enough of this antiquarian discussion. 

(To be continued.) 
SE Sa eee 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1862. 


More than one appeal has been made through 
our columns to the liberality of Friends on be- 
half of the “ Contrabands ” in Washington and 
other places, and these have been answered by 
some contributions in money and clothing. 
We are also gratified to know that valuable aid 
has been rendered to the cause by Associations 
of Friends in different parts of the country, 
who have collected and forwarded their contri- 
butions where they have been made available. 
Letters continue to be received, in which the 
sufferings of many of these poor people are por- 
trayed. Winter is approaching, and many 
among them are almost entirely destitute of 
clothing and bedding, and must be dependant 
on the hand of charity for these, till a system 
of remunerative labor can be inaugurated. 

In some localities, the Government has em- 
ployed able-bodied men, and furnished them 
with rations, but, as remarked by a correspon- 
dent, “in the bustle of war, the poor negro em- 
ployee” is liable to be forgotten by the pay- 
master, and many, MANY, MANY have worked 
hard for long weary months without a cent of 
pay, but rations, andif any get pay, it is bare- 
ly sufficient to keep them in clothes, none being 
left to send to wife and family. 

The same correspondent, in a recent letter to 
a friend in this city, dated Hampton, Virginia, 
says:—‘ That a recent arrival brought 700 
adults, and between 300 and 400 children into 
that locality, in a state of great destitution. 
The adults are mostly women, and a few .old 
and disabled men. The men arein Government 
service, in one place, and the wives and children 
in another. Besides these, there are 1200 or 
1500 men, women and children in Norfolk, 
equally destitute, and many more constantly 
coming and to come.” 

More extracts might be made, but it is deem- 
ed unnecessary. The Society of Friends has 
always been regarded as the friend of the 
friendless colored man, and we trust this appeal 
will be sufficient to call forth the sympathies 
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and aid of those who have the ability. Let us 
remember we have been the recipients of their 
unrequited labor, and many of us have realized 
from this source much of the abundance of 
this worlds’ goods which we possess. 

In conclusion, we would call attention to the 
circular of the “ Women’s Association,” in 
another column. It has been in active opera- 
tion for nearly a year, and through its instru- 
mentality a considerable amount of clothing has 
been forwarded and distributed with judicious 
care. The members will continue their labors 
through the coming winter, and it may be pro- 
per to state that Alfred H. Love, No. 212 
Chestnut street, has made arrangements for the 
reception of such clothing as may be contribu- 
ted, and also to forward it under the direc- 
tion of the Association. 


—_————~<ee——____ 


MagrigD, on the 28th of 8th month, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Davis R. Parart, M. D., of Delaware Co., 
to Emma Gipson, of Philadelphia. 


——__ <0 ___—__ 


Dizp, Ninth month 20th, 1862, Mary Coats, in her 
seventy-third year. She was an elder of Maple 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. She left her resi- 
dence in Huntingdon county to attend Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Dublin, Indiana, the 6th of 
9th mo. After which, as one of the Yearly Meeting’s 
committee on education, she united with them in vis- 
iting Clear Creek Monthly Meeting (338 miles from 
Richmond) and Benjaminville Particular Meeting. The 
journey and exposure were too much for her feeble 
health, and after the Monthly Meeting, though very 
unwell, she persevered towards a return to Rich- 
mond, but was obliged to stop on the way. After 
resting a day she felt able to go on, and with great 
difficulty succeeded in reaching her son’s at Rich- 
mond on 4th-day night the 17th, but continued to 
decline till 7th-day, when she departed in peace. 
The unity of her spirit was felt by the rest of the 
committee to be precious in the arduous travel, and 
when compelled to leave her on the way, it was felt 
to be closely proving. Her zeal in the performance 
of the trust reposed in her by the Yearly Meeting is 
worthy of being followed, and in this respect we may 
indeed desire “the covering of her spirit to be ours.” 


——, at Waynesville, Ohio, 10th mo. 4th, at an 
advanced age, Davip Brown, a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, at the same place, 7th of 10th mo., Ruta 
Tomuinson, wife of Moses Tomlinson, in her 54th 
year. This Friend left her home to attend Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, only one sitting of which she was 
able to attend, and after a week’s sickness was re- 
moved from earth. She was a member of Centre 
Monthly and Fall Creek Particular Meeting. 


——, at Green Plain, 10th mo. 5th, at an advanced 
age, MaRGareT Warner, an elder of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Clark county, Ohio. 


——, of diptheria, on the evening of the 29th of 10th 
mo.,Ciinton Roperts, aged 3 years and 6 months ; and 
on the 2d of 11th mo., Horace, aged 5 years, both 
children of Spencer and Louisa J. Roberts. 
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Digp, at the residence of Aaron Borton, near 
Mullica Hill, N. J., 12th of 9th month, 1862, Mary 
Ann Furtcrart, in her 85th year. Her remains wére 
interred in Friends’ burial, ground at Woodstown on 
the 14th. 





No man can avoid his own company+—so he 
had best make it as good as possible. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CIRCULAR. 


Although in this season of national calamity, 
large demands are being made on the liberality 
of our citizens, we believe an appeal on behalf 
of the “ Contrabands” or Freedmen under gov-. 
ernment: protection at Washington, Fortress 
Monroe, Alexandria and elsewhere, will not be 
in vain. 

Many of these have been deserted by their 
former masters, and letters received from those 
who are endeavoring to supply their wants, 
represent a sad account of the destitution and 
suffering which prevail among them. Many of 
the women and children are without shoes and 
clothing, and are suffering from diseases inci- 
dent to hardship and exposure. Endeavors are 
being made to introduce employments by which 
they can support themselves, but meanwhile, 
the hand of benevolence must be extended for 
their help. We would, therefore, solicit con- 
tributions, of second hand clothing for the aged 
and infirm men and particularly for women and 
children, among whom great suffering exists. 
Donations of money, and materials to be made 
into garments, will also be thankfully received 
and faithfully applied to the relief of the suf- 
ferers. 

Signed on behalf of the ‘“‘ Women’s Associa- 
tion, for the relief of Freedmen.” 

Rachel 8. Evans, N. E. cor. of 11th and 
Vine sts., President. 

Elizabeth J. Ferris, No. 937 Franklin st., 
Secretary. 

Margaret A. Griscom, No. 1028 Arch st., ‘ 
Treasurer. 

The officers aboved named, with the follow- 
ing persons, will receive and apply donations 
and contributions : 

Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch st. 

Thos. J. Husband, N. W. cor. of 3rd and 
Spruce sts. 

Joseph C. Turnpenny, N. E. cor. 10th and 
Spruce sts. 
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Abr. M. Haines, No. 449 Coates st. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 413 Franklin. 

Jacob M. Ellis & Son, S. E. cor. of 9th and 
Spring Garden sts. 

Alfred H. Love, No. 212 Chesnut st. 


William P. Sharpless, 8S. E. cor. Broad and 
Race sts. 


William Dorsey, Main, above Washington, 
Germantown. 


Hugh Mcllvain, cor. of 34th amd Market sts., 
West Philadelphia. 


From the Minutes of the late Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting just received, we take the fol- 
lowing extracts : 


At a Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
Baltimore, for the Western Shore of Maryland, 
and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, by adjournments from the 27th of the 
10th month, to the 20th of the same inclusive, 
1862. 

Minutes for the following named Friends, 
who are acceptably with us in attendance from 
-within the limits of other Yearly Meetings, 
were now read, viz. : 

Rachel Hicks, a Minister from Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, Long Island. 

Rachel Wilson Moore and Elizabeth New- 
port, Ministers from Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

Phebe Wilson,a Minister, and David Wilson, 
an Elder, from Centre Monthly Meeting, Dela- 
ware. 

Keziah Foulke, an Elder from Richland 
Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

John Wilson Moore, a Member from Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

John Searing, a Minister from Scipio Monthly 
Meeting, New York. . 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting informs, that that 
meeting will be held for this year at the usual 
time in the 11th month next, at Goose Creek 
instead of Alexandria, the place at which it was 
formerly held in that month. 

Epistles from our brethren of Philadelphia, 
New York, Genesee, Indiana and Ohio, were re- 
ceived, and those from New York, Philadelphia 
and Genesee were read at this time to our in- 
struction, encouragement and comfort. 

A Committee was separated to prepare 
Essays of Epistles, as way may open therefor, 
to the several Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond, and report to a future sitting. 

The same Committee was requested to en- 
deavor to embody the exercises of this meeting 
while engaged in the consideration of the state 
of Society, and produce it, in a suitable Minute, 
to a future sitting, to be inserted in our Ex- 
tracts for the benefit of our absent members. 
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The Representatives were directed to confer 
together at the close of this meeting, and pro- 
pose to our next, the names of suitable Friends 
to serve this meeting as Clerk and Assistant 
Clerk the present year. 

On the opening of the meeting in the after- 
noon, Wm. B. Steer, on behalf of the Repre- 
sentatives, reported, that they had conferred 
together, and agreed to propose Benj. Hallo- 
well for Clerk, and Samuel Townsend to assist 
him, who, being separately considered, were ap- 
proved, and the Friends named were snceniliaghy 
appointed Clerks to this meeting for the present 
year. i 

The Standing Committee on the Indian Con- 
cern produced the following Report : 


To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Standing Committee on the Indian 
Concern report, that a short time previous to 
the Yearly Meeting last year, our valued friend, 
Philip E. Thomas, who had for a long time 
acted as Secretary of this Committee, was re- 
moved by death. 

Our deceased Friend was appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting on the Committee on the Indian 
Concern, in the year 1803, and by said Commit- 
tee as its Clerk or Secretary the same year, the 
duties of which he continued to perform to the 
time of his death, in 1861, a period of fifty-eight” 
years. The records he made of the proceedings 
of the Committee nearly fill four large ledger 
volumes. To his steady, disinterested, and un- 
tiring devotedness to what he believed would 
contribute to the true welfare and best interests 
of the Indians, many of us are witnesses. To 
serve his Red brethren was the engrossing 
object of his unglumbering vigilance ; and we 
believe his efforts were a means, under Provi- 
dence, of averting the danger of ultimate ex- 
tinction as a distinct people, with which this in- 
teresting body of Indians was so strongly threat- 
ened, and of giving stability to their position 
among the races of mankind. 

It having been many years since any of the 
Friends officially visited these Indians, a joint 
delegation, composed of five members of this 
Committee, and six members of the Committee 
of New York Yearly Meeting, during the past 
summer made a visit to the Indians residing on 
the Cattaraugus and Alleghany Reservations, on 
a mission of love, and in order to become better 
acquainted with them personally, and with their 
present condition and wants; to examine their 
schools, and endeavor to ascertain from personal 
observation, whether there are any means within 
our reach by which we can be additionally ser- 
vicable to them. The Report of the Delegation 
was very satisfactory to us, and some of the re- 
sults of their observations, inquiries and labors, 
we deem of sufficient general interest to have a 
place in this report as tending to impart valu- 
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able information respecting the present habits, 
condition and circumstance of these people. 


They are as follows: 

The Delegation were much gratified with 
their visit to the Asylum for Orphan and Des- 
titute Indian children; and while they could 
have wished that the great philosophical truth 
stated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
that as “for generations, the pursuits of the In- 
dians have been physical rather than intellec- 
tual, this fact should not be overlooked in any 
system of education adopted for them,” had 
been practically acted upon by those who have 
the direction of the children’s studies ; yet they 
believe the Institution is in charge, and under 
the superintendence, of those who are deeply 
interested in the Indian’s welfare; and that the 
orphan and destitute Indian children may be 
very safely and advantageously entrusted to 
their guardianship. 

Very comfortable, airy and commodious pro- 
vision is made in the Asylum for the accommo- 
dation of these orphan Indian children, of 
whom there were in the Institution over fifty, 
at a cost for schooling, board and clothing, and 
all expenses, of sixty dollars a year for each 
scholar. Everything about the establishment 
was neat and in good order, and the Delegation 
@ere very favorably impressed with the system 
of government of the Institution, and the kind 
and affectionate family influence that seemed to 
prevail. We contributed two hundred dollars 
from the Indian Fund this year, in aid of the 
Institution. 4 

After school, the boys immediately had each 
his bow and arrow, of his own manufacture, in 
the use of which they gave evidence of great 
expertness. It was stated, that occasionally, in 
their walks, when they would see a bird, the 
temptation to try their skill thereon with their 
bow and arrow, would be too strong to be re- 
sisted ; but that, in all other respects, the great- 
est kindness and humanity are exhibited by these 
Indian children, so that the birds build their 
nests freely, and raise their young safely, on 
the trees in their play-grounds, and within their 
easy reach, without the least disturbance or 
molestation. 

The ancient Confederacy of the Iroquois, or 
the Confederacy of the Five Nations, consisted 
of the Senecas, Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneidas 
and Onondagas. The Tuscaroras came from 
North Carolina, and were adopted by the others, 
and—all together—constituted the celebrated 
Confederacy of the “ Six Nations.” 

By the Census of 1861, the number of Indians 

on the Cattaraugus Reservation was 1,335 

On the Alleghany Reservation - - 927 

On the Tonawanda Reservation - 669 


Making a total on the three Reserva- 
tiosof- - - - - - = - 2,975 


The Onondagas on their Reservation, 
The Tuscaroras “ . 
The Oneidas “ * 


Making a total in the State of New 
Yorkof, - - - - - -; - - 8,795 

In the Cattaraugus and Alleghany Reserva- 
tions, there are 52,143 acres of land, or more 
than twenty-six acres for each of their present 
population. The Seneca Indians receive an 
annuity of $3,000 from the United States Gov- 
ernment, and $500 from the State of New York. 
In addition to this they own 6 per cent. stocks 
to the amount of $215,000, which, all together, 
gives them an annual income of $16,400.* This 
was formerly paid to the Chiefs, and by them 
distributed to the people ; but it is now paid by 
the United States Agent to the head of eac 
family, in proportion to the number in the fami- 
ly, after the expenses of the Government have 
been deducted. 

These Indians appear to have entirely dis- 
carded the use of the blanket as an article of 
dress, and adopted the dress of the Whites. 
The Delegation saw no blankets worn, except 
as shawls, thrown over their other dresses. 

In a ride of some six miles in one direction, 
on the Cattaraugus Reservation, there were well 
improved farms on both sides of the road, 
throughout the whole distance, with good houses, 
barns and other out-buildings, and in many 
instances well cultivated gardens and yards plant- 
ed with flowers, ornamental trees and shrubbe- 
ry. There were greater and more wide-spread 
evidences of progress in agriculture and in 
civilization, with its healthful attendants, morali- 
ty, industry and taste, than we had been at all 
prepared to expect; and seeing the great ad- 
vance of these Indians in comparatively so short 
a period, and considering that but a few years 
ago, long after Friends commenced their benevo- 
lent efforts for their benefit, the women—who 
appeared now to be engaged wholly in their 
household and domestic duties—performed 
nearly all the labor, both in the house and in 
the field, the evidences afforded us of a great 
and healthy change in these respects, and of 
their great advancement, were highly gratifying, 
and seemed to be a strong confirmation of the 
belief expressed in this Report, by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, of the capacity of the 
Red Man for indefinite moral and religious im- 
provement. 

The Indians, or at least the less industrious 
of them, inasmuch as all the forests are common 

roperty, cut down large hemlock trees, just for 
the bark, leaving the valuable timber to decay. 
For the bark they obtain about four dollars a 


*The preceding statistics may contain some small 
inaccuracies, but the source from which the infor- 
mation was obtained was considered entirely reliable, 
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cord at the station, some six miles distant. This 
easy means of obtaining cash, interferes material- 
ly with the agricultural industry of some of the 
people ; and the period when this source will be 
exhausted, is looked forward to with interest, 
by those who have the best welfare, and perma- 
nent prosperity ‘of the Indians most at heart. 

The idea of any one owning the land—any 
part of the earth—seems very strange and pre- 
posterous to an Indian, who thinks the whole 
world belongs to the Great Spirit who created it. 
The improvements which any person puts on the 
land, belong to such person, as do the crops and 
productions within any enclosure ; and his right 
to these they sacredly respect. 

When the Delegation were about leaving the 
Alleghany Reservation, it was ascertained that 
a case of small-pox had just occurred among the 
Indians, and soon after we reached home, we 
received a most touching picture of the deplora- 
ble condition of these people, among whom that 
dreadful disease had broken out badly, and ask- 
ing if the Friends could not do something for 
them immediately, in this their time of great 
suffering and need. To this appeal instant at- 
tention was given, and Friends of the three 
Yearly Meectings—Baltimore, New York and 
Philadelphia—sent $345 50 and a box of cloth- 
ing to their relief, our Committee sending $150 
thereof. 


N. H. Pierce, the benevolent Missionary on 
the Alleghany Reservation, under whose imme- 
diate care and supervision the sick Indians were, 
by letter dated the Ist of last month, gives the 
gratifying information, that the dreadful disease 
with which the Indians had been afflicted, had 
entirely subsided, having been with them about 


two months. There were 130 cases of the dis- 
ease in all, and three deaths. 

He stated, that $50 of the money, sent by 
Friends for their relief, remained unexpended, 
which he proposed to employ in a general vac- 
cination among the Indians, and the relief of 
some cases of peculiar distress, occasioned by 
the disease, which the Committee approved. 
He says in his letter: ‘Our people seem to 
appreciate your kindness. We feel that it was 
Providential you visited us at the time you did. 
It has been very pleasant to feel, that there 
were those, though far from us, who sympathiz- 
ed with us, and were ready to aid in this time 
of need.” 

We have additional reason to believe, that 
the recent visit of the Delegation to these In- 
dians, was a very timely one. They found a 
coolness towards the Friends and towards the 
Committee, among the Indians, and especially 
with the officers of the nation, partly arising 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of a 
letter which the Committee addressed to them in 
the Ist month last, and also from some pro- 
ceedings in relation to their claims to lands in 
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Kansas from 1855 to 1859, which was very un- 
expected and embarrassing to the Delegation. 
There is reason to believe, that the visit of the 
Delegation, and the explanations and proceed- 
ings consequent thereon, have tended greatly to 
correct and remove the wrong impressions they 
were under in regard to Friends. Neverthe- 
less, in a careful review of the present condition 
of these Indians, the development made to our 
Delegation during their recent visit, and the 
sentiments they found to exist with some of the 
officers of the nation and their leading men, it 
is our united and deliberate judgment, that the 
time has arrived when it is right and proper for 
this Committee to withdraw its official connection 
apd concern from the Indians on the Cattarau- 
gus and Alleghany Reservations, to whom the 
care of the Committee has of latter years been 
principally directed. These Indians can now 
walk alone. They exhibit a keenness and — 
shrewdness in their financial concerns, which 
show them to be fully competent to manage their 
own pecuniary affairs, and protect and advocate 
their own interests. They are happily free from all 
external interference, and nothing needs atten- 
tion but their own domestic and internal con- 
cerns. Now, the Society of Friends is a religious 
organization, whose legitimate efforts are di- 
rected and confined, to the improvement of o 
moral and religious natures; the elevation 
man as an intelligent and responsible being to 
his true dignity; the relief of the wronged and 
oppressed from external injury and oppression; 
and the promotion of peace, love and good-will, 
among all men and all communities of men. 
With the internal or domestic affairs of a com- 
munity or nation, the only ones, as just remarked, 
now remaining to these Indians, the Society,as a 
body, can have nothing whatever to do, in har- 
mony with the great and legitimate objects of its 
concern. 

We therefore recommend to the Yearly 
Meeting, that official information be given to 
these Indians, through their President and 
Council, that the Committee of this Meeting on 
the Indian Concern, having accomplished all 
the purposes originally contemplated by the 
connection of Friends of this Yearly Meeting with 
these Indians, is instructed to discontinue its offi- 
cial connection and concern with them; atthe same 
time the Committee will remain to be a channel 
through which the voice of the Indians, should 
occasion seem to them to require it, may reach 
the ear of the Yearly Meeting. : 

If the Yearly Meeting, after consideration, 
should decide to adopt the recommendations of 
the Committee, we think it can, with great pro- 
priety, at the same time, re-assure these Indians 
of the deep interest which Friends continue 
to feel in whatever concerns their welfare; of 
our hope, that the most friendly relations be- 
tween them and us may always be maintained ; 
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of our being ever ready and willing, as hereto-| national difficulties, had failed to reach that 
fore, upon their application, to aid and protect} Meeting, and requesting that it be received as 
them, as far as lies in our power, against any ex- | supplementary to the Report from that Quarterly 
ternal interference with their rights and privi-} Meeting, which was united with. 

leges, and of our ardent desire, that the Great 
Spirit may have them, continually, in his holy 
keeping, and crown them with his choicest 
blessings. 

Signed: 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS IN CALN MEETING HOUSE. 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1862. 


How few, in these time-honored walls, 
For social worship meet, 

Where Kersey’s messages of love 
Allured their wandering feet. 


SAMvuEL TowNsEND, 
CATHARINE M. Situ, 
Martua E. Tyson, 
Maraaret FE. HALLowe tt, 
ReEBeEccA TURNER, 
Priscitta 8. WALTON, 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 
JoserH 8S. WALTON, 
SamMvuEL M. JANNEY, 
GerarD H. Reese. 

The reading of the Report of the Committee 
spread over the Meeting a feeling of near and 
deep sympathy for these interesting people ; and 
after serious consideration, the Report was ap- 
proved, and the proceedings and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee united with and sanc- 
tioned. , 

The Yearly Meeting accordingly directs th 
Committee to give official information to the In- 
dians, through the President and Council of the 
Seneca Nation, that having accomplished all the 
purposes originally contemplated by the con- 
nection of Friends of this Yearly Meeting with 
them, the Committee is instructed to discon- 
tinue its official connection and concern with the 
Indians on the Cattafaugus and Alleghany Re- 
servations, while, at the same time, the Com- 
mittee will remain to be a channel through 
which the voice of the Indians, should occasion 


Even now, in every passing breeze 
That floats unheeded by, 

We seem to hear his sweet-toned words— 
Those ttuths that never die. 


And when his spirit soared aloft, 
To realms of endless rest, 

Did none receive the inspiring robe 
And bind it on his breast ? 


Yes ! in this audience some remain, 
Imbued with heavenly power, 

To light, as from a living soul, 
The pilgrims of the hour. 


I’ve trod their graveyard’s rural bound, 
Where rest their sainted dead; 

Neglected now, the wild-brier waves 
Above their narrow bed. 


The aged mourner seeks in vain 
The mound o’erstrewn with tears, 
No tablet marks the spot where sleep 
The loved of earlier ears. 


But yet their spirits we may trust 
Are anchored safe in heaven, 

Where the new name, and the white stone, 
And crown and harp are given. 


Bucks county. A. J. P. 
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seem to them to require it, may reach the ear of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee is requested also to re-assure 
these Indians, of the deep interest which the 
Friends continue to feel in whatever concerns 
their interest and welfare; of our hope, that the 
most friendly relations between them and us may 
always be maintained; of our being ever ready 
and willing, as heretofore, upon their applica- 
tion, to aid and protect them, as far as lies in 
our power, and it is compatible with our re- 
ligious principles and testimonies, against any 
external interference with their rights and 
privileges; and of our ardent desire, that the 
Great Spirit may have them, continually, in his 
holy keeping, and crown them with his choicest 
blessings. 

The Epistles from our brethren of Ohio 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings were now read, 
re salutary contents were comforting and 

ifying. 

The Representatives of Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting produced a Report from Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting, which, owing to our present 


THE BLESSINGS. 


“Blessed ” are the poor in spirit, 
They the kingdom shall possess ; 
Rich in faith and heavenly blessings, 

Let us ever forward press. 


* Blessed” are the sad and mournful, 
Weeping o’er their treasures gone, 

For the darkness gathered o’er them 
Is the harbinger of morn. 


“ Blessed” are the meek and lowly, 
They the green earth shall inherit, 

Full of love, and peace; and gladness, 
Fruits of God’s most Holy Spirit. 


“ Blessed ” they who thirst and hunger, 


All their wants shall be supplied ; 
Never yet have been forsaken 
They who on their God relied. 


“Blessed ” they, who loving mercy, 
Joy not in another’s pain, 

All the mercy shown to others 
They shall for themselves obtain. 


“Blessed” gre the pure and lovely, 
Seeking God in every place ; 

They shall in their home eternal 
See him ever face to face. 
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“ Blessed” are the good peace-makers, 
For God’s children they shall be, 
Of His glory full partakers ; 
When from earth their spirits flee. 


“Blessed” ye when men revile you, 
Treat you falsely for my sake ; 

For the prophets gone before you 
Did the self same treatment take. 


Let us then be ever mindful 
Of the precepts God has given; 
So that when this life is over 
We may dwell with Him in heaven. 
10th mo., 1862. 


POULTRY HOUSES. 


Arthur Young, whose 
opinions and calculations 
on most matters apper- 
taining to farming and 
domestic life, are of -a 
highly practical character, 
in some observations on 

ultry houses says : 

“ When a set of houses 
is intended for the rear- 
ing and feeding of poul- 
try, a situation should be 
selected near or close to 
the farm-yard, and with 
ample space around for 
the fowls to disperse over 
in the day time, and con- 
taining one or more ponds 

for the aquatic birds. All must have access to 
a gravel yard, and to grass for range, and to 
cleanliness, and to white-washing, not for ap- 
pearance merely, but to destroy the vermin.” 
Poultry should never be restricted as to food, 
if we are to expect profit from them. It is 
more judicious, and will be more for our inter- 
est, to allow a superfluity, than to stint them in 
this respect. Loudon observes in one of his 
valuable works, that in selecting a site for a 
poultry-house, one should be chosen which is 
perfectly dry, and with an exposure to the east 
or south-east, in order to secure to the fowls the 
benefit of the sun’s rays during the inclement 
seasons of spring and autumn.—N. E. Farmer. 


Few persons are aware how much can be ac- 
complished in a single year by saving and using 
the slops of kitchen and chamber. We know 
of miore than one man, who on hiring a village 
house and garden, with the soil nearly worn out, 
has made it quite productive, chiefly by this 
simple means. One of these pursued the fol- 
lowing course :—Not being able to buy much 
manure, he placed a tight, barrel near the kitch- 
.en door, where it could ‘receive daily offerings 
from up-stairs and down-stairs, and weekly gifts 
from the wash-tub. Every night in summer, 
on returning from his shop, Mr. K. took pail 
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and watering pot, and scattered the rich slops 
between his rows of cabbages, beets, potatoes, 
beans, &e. The rains fell often enough to di- 
lute his liquids. In the fall it appeared that 
his worn-out ground yielded better than that of 
his fore-handed neighbors. 

Our advice would be to dig a pit somewhere 
in the rear of the dwelling, wall it up with slab, 
plank, or brick, and conduct all the slops of 
the house into it through a drain. Into this 
reservoir cast, from week to week, all manner 
of absorbents. When the pit is filled, it will 
be worth a good deal of money. But let each 
man take his own way of economizing. Only 
let some plan be pursued of saving all the refuse 
perishable material about a place, and convert. 
ing it into manure. This is the way to fertilize 
land and to feed its occupants.—American Ag- 
riculturist. 


A new style of cheap fence is thus described 
in the Country Gentleman :—“ It is made of 
split rails, and a common worm fence may be 
converted into one of this sort. It is composed 
of six rails for each length, and is five feet high. 
It occupies more space than a post or board 
fence, but much less than a worm fence. The 
uprights, which hold the rails to their place, 
are simply two sawed strips of wood, about five 
inches wide, an inch and a half thick, and five 
feet long, the length being equal to the height 
of the fence. They are connected by nailing 
blocks between them, leaving them about five 
inches apart. One of these blocks is at the bot 
tom, the other within about a foot of the top. 
On the latter the three top rails rest. Three 
large nails are driven at each place into the 
blocks. 
on each side, which also serves as an additional 
security in holding the uprights together. 
These braces are five feet long, about eighteen 
inches of the lower end entering the earth. 
Three large nails secure the upper end to the 
uprights. They may be of sawed stuff, or split 
like common fence stakes. The lower ends of 
the uprights rest ona flat stone. It will be ob- 
served that no part is subjected to decay, ex- 
cept the braces, the lower ends of which enter 
the ground. These will need occasional renew- 
ing, unless of durable wood. All the rest will 
last as long as the rails, or thirty or forty years. 
If the nails, before using, are dipped in hot 
grease, oil, or gas-tar, they will not rust for a 
long time, The braces should press against 
the uprights about three feet high.” 

“True wisdom is to be sought after during 
the tranquillity of peace; since it is not easily 
discovered during the hurricanes of affliction. 
We cannot expect to find places of shelter in a 
storm which we did not look for while it was 
calm.” — St. Augustine. 





The fence is kept upright by a brace * 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 


How they are mixed up, of all species, oak 
and maple and chestnut and birch! But Na- 
ture is not cluttered with them; she is a per- 
fect husbandman ; she stores them all. Con- 
sider what a vast crop is thus annually shed on 
the earth! This, more than any mere grain or 
seed, is the great harvest of the year. The 
trees are now repaying the earth with interest 
what they have taken from it. They are dis- 
counting. They are about to add a leaf’s thick- 
ness to the depth of the soil. This is the beau- 
tiful way in which Nature gets her muck, while 
I chaffer with this man and that, who talks to 
me about sulphur and the cost of carting. We 
are all the richer for their decay. I am more 
interested in this crop than in the English 
grass alone, or in the corn. It prepares the 
virgin mould for future cornfields and forests, 
on which the earth fattens. It keeps our home- 
stead in good heart. 

It is pleasant to walk over the beds of these 
fresh, crisp, and rustling leaves. How beauti- 
fully they go to their graves! how gently lay 
themselves down and turn to mould !—painted 
of a thousand hues, and fit to make the beds of 
us living. So they troop to their last resting- 

lace, light and frisky. They put on no weeds, 

ut merrily they go scampering over the earth, 
selecting the spot, choosing a lot, ordering no 
iron fence, whispering all through the woods 
about it—some choosing the spot where the 
bodies of men are mouldering beneath, and 
meeting them half way. How many flutterings 
before they rest’quietly in their graves! They 
that soared so loftily, how contentedly they re- 
turn to'dust again, and are laid low, resigned 
to lie and decay at the foot of the tree, and af- 
ford nourishment to new generations of their 
kind, as well as to flutter on high! They teach 
us how to die. One wonders if the time will 
ever come, when men, with their boasted faith 
in immortality, will lie down as gracefully and 
as ripe—with such an Indian-summer serenity 
Li their bodies, as they do their hair and 
nails. 

When the leaves fall, the whole earth isa 
cemetery pleasant to walk in. I love to wan- 
der and muse over them in their graves. Here 
are no lying nor vain epitaphs. What though 
you own no lot at Mount Auburn? Your lot 
is surely cast somewhere in this vast cemetery, 
which has been consecrated from of old. You 
need attend no auction to secure a place. There 
18 room enough here. The loose-strife shall 
bloom and the huckleberry-bird sing over your 
bones. The woodman and hunter shall be your 
sextons, and the children shall tread upon the 
borders as much as they will. Let us walk in 
the cemetery of the leaves—this is your true 
Greenwood cemetery. 


From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


[The London Atheneum contains the follow- 

ing interesting letter from Naples:—] 

hasten to communicate to you a singularly 
interesting discovery which I had the good for- 
tune to witness this morning at Pompeii. You 
have already had to record many important re- 
sults of the excavations now in progress under 
the energetic and enlightened direction of Sig- 
nor Fiorelli, the journal of whose proceedings, 
published at intervals with illustrations, Gior 
nale degli Scavi di Pompeii, promises to be the 
most interesting of the many publications, 
whether periodical or otherwise, to which at 
various times this city of the past has given oc- 
easion. ‘The excavations which which led to 
this morning’s discovery are in continuation of 
those which have been proceeding for the last 
two or three months, and to which I shall not 
further allude, as a detailed description is al- 
ready in preparation. 

The last two days, however, may be separa- 
ted from the rest. The house upon which the 
workmen are at present engaged is of conside- 
rable size. It displays an average amount of 
the ordinary decoration which prevails in mid- 
dle class Pompeian houses; and it also pre- 
sents on its outer walls several of those curious 
electioneering addresses in which Pompeian 
candidates, or their friends, were wont to ap- 
peal to the municipal electors. It was not, 
however, until yesterday that the expectation 
and consequent vigilance of the excavators were 
raised beyond the ordinary degree. In a cor- 
ner of one of the inner rooms was found a heap 
of silver and copper coins, to the number of 
about five hundred. They had seemingly been 
tied up together in a little bag, which, however, 
has entirely disappeared ; and at first they were 
agglutinated into a mass, although they have 
since been separated without difficulty. At the 
same time and near the same spot, were found 
two large shears or scissors, and soon afterwards 
a house mill of the ordinary description, to- 
gether with a little heap of corn, the grains 
blackened indeed and somewhat shrivelled, but 
yet fully preserving their shape, and very little 
diminished in size. 

Even if these indications had not sufficiently 
pointed out the house as a baker’s establish- 
ment, all doubt was removed this morning by 
the discovery in the next apartment, not only 
of the metal scoop or shovel with which the 
loaves were placed in the oven, but also the 
oven itself, the mouth of which was closed with 
a large iron door, not attached by hinges, but 
simply, as at present, cemented at the edges to 
the faces of the four large slabs which formed 
the mouth of the oven. At the moment when, 
in company with the courteous and accom- 
plished director, 1 entered the bakehouse, the 
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workmen were in the act of endeavoring to re- 
move the iron door, but one of the handles gave 
way in the attempt. A little patience and care, 
however, overcame the difficulty, and it was no 
sooner withdrawn than we were rewarded with 
the sight of the entire batch of loaves, such as 
they were deposited in the oven seventeen hundred 
and eighty-three years ago. 

They are eighty-two in number, and are all, 
so far as regards form, size, and indeed every 
characteristic except weight and color, precisely 
as they came from the baker’s hand. When it 
is remembered that up to the present time but 
two such loves have been discovered, one of 
them imperfect, the interest of this discovery 
will be fully appreciated. I ought to add, how- 
ever, that unlike the loaf in the Museo Borbo- 
nico, which is stamped SILIGO. CRANII. CICER., 
these loaves have no baker’s name or other 
mark. They are circular, about nine inches in 
diameter, rather flat and indented (evidently 
with the elbow) in the centre; but they are 
slightly raised at the sides, and divided by 
deep lines, radiating from the centre into seg- 
ments. They are of a deep brown color, and 
hard, but exceedingly light. 

I can hardly describe the emotion with which 
I found myself thus brought into the immedi- 
ate presence of the everyday life of old Pom- 
peii, and led to have an actual part in comple- 
ting the unfinished work of eighteen centuries 
ago. How little did the honest Pompeian 
craftsman, when he sealed up the stock for the 
supply of his customers on the morrow, antici- 
pate that it was only to see the light through 
the hands of a generation then undreamt of— 
one of them a barbarian from the Western Isles, 
after a lapse of eighteen hundred years ! 

I ought not to omit that this year’s excava- 
tions have brought to light a number of ex- 
eeedingly curious and interesting graffiti, as 
well as many so-called programme, or inscri 
tions, in color or charcoal, one of which, as pub- 
lished in the Bolletino Archcologico, of Rome, 
contains a distinct allusion to the Christians, 
uader that name. C. W. Russgxt. 


SEA SICKNESS. 


R. M. Bache, in 4 letter recently read before 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
gave a new theory of the cause of sea sickness. 
He attributes this annoying malady not to mo- 
tion, or the appearance of motion especially, but 
to unaccustomed and irregular motion, the ex- 
tent and direction of which the mind is unable 
to ealoulate and anticipate. As soon as persons 
become accustomed to this life, and the mind 
does not act at variance with the motion of the 
body, this nausea ceases. He advises sea-sick 
persons, therefore, to keep near a quiet horiz- 
ontal position, 80 as not to be worried with the 
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seeming motion of the horizon. Let the food 
be the same as is ordinarily used. There is no 
specific for sea-sickness, except to become as 
— as possible habituated to the motions of 
the ship, and any tampering with the stomach 
in the way of unaccustomed articles of food or 
drinks is only likely to aggravate the nausea. 
If, in addition to what ar bees recommended 
above, says Mr. Bache, the passenger will 
spread a mattress, and put himself in a recum- 
bent posture, all will then have been done that 
can be done to prevent, to cure, or to alleviate 
sea-sickness, until the education of the senses 
is completed. 


a naeentieaticieenneennte 


It is very observable, if our civil rights are 
invaded or encroached upon, we are mightily 
touched, and fill every place with our resent- 
ment and complaint; while we suffer ourselves, 
off better and nobler selves, to be the property 
and vassals of sin, the worst of iavedeus an 


French Artesian WELLS.—A communication has 
been made to the Paris Academy of Sciences, by M. 
Gaudin, in which he makes some interesting state- 
ments in regard to the artesian wells in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. According to M. Gaudin the 
stratum of green sandstone interposed between the 
strata of chalk and limestone, is of the average 
thickness of fifty metres, consequently taking the 
depth of five hundred and seventy-seven metres of 
the artesian well at Passy as a criterion there re+ . 
mains a depth of twenty-five metres of sand. A cu- 
bic metre of sand, closely rammed, weighs sixteen 
hundred kilogrammes, while compact quartz weighs 
two thousand five hundred kilogrammes ; hence the 
stratum of sand, even supposing® it to be closely 
packed, has insterstices amounting to one third of 
the bulk in the aggregate, so that every cubic metre 
of sand under water contains three hundred and 
thirty-three litres of wate® From all the calcula» 
tions based upon or deducible from the above facts, 
M. Gaudin concludes that the annual increase of the 
water is double the quantity expended, and that, 
therefore, the artesian wells in or about Paris, are, 
and must ever be, inexhaustible. 


—_——~<se 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Meau.—There is a steady home com 
sumption demand at $6 00 a 6 50 per bbl. for super- 
fine; $6 62 a 7 for extras, and $7 25 up to 8 75 for 
extra family and fancy lots, according to quality. 
There is but little Rye Flour or Corn Meal here. 
Small sales of the former at $5 50 and of the latter at 
$3 50. 

Gram.—The offerings for Wheat are light, and 
prices are higher. Sales of 600 bushels at $1 428 
1 48 for prime Penna. red, in store, and $1 50 for 
Southern.. White ranges from $1 60 up to 1 75, 
There is a steady demand for Rye at 95c a $1. Corn 
is quiet—sales of yellow at 70a 72c afloat, and 73 
cents in store. Oate—Sales of Pennsylvania at 404 
4lc, and Delaware at 39 cts. 

Sexps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$5 75 a 6 25 per 64 1bs. New Timothy sells at from 
$1 62 a $2 25 per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $2508 
2 60 per bushel. 
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